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EMANCIPATION DAY AT COOPER INSTITUTE, 
NEW YORK CITY, — TWENTY-SIXTH 

ANNIVERSARY. 

gen. Howard's speech. 

The President, Col. Eliott L. Shepard, said, "I now 
have the pleasure and honor of introducing the dis- 
tinguished soldier of the Union who needs no introduc- 
tion to an audience either in New York or San Francisco 
— one who was chief of the Freedman's Bureau 
(applause), in which position he was assaulted with 
the utmost violence, perjury and vituperation — but 
he came out of the furnace of that fire without a 
spot, and triumphantly abashing his enemies, just as he 
came out of more than one battlefield of the war. 
(Applause.) You will now be addressed by Gen. O. 0. 
Howard. " 

The applause was very great when the General stepped 
forward. Handkerchiefs and hats were waved. Dr. 
Derrick started singing "John Brown," which was taken 
up by the audience. The cheering lasted several minutes. 
Gen. Howard thanked the audience for his reception and 
said: 

How soon things that so lately agitated the whole 
nation have passed to the realm of history ! It seems 
but yesterday, while in our winter quarters at Falmouth, 
Va., we sat around the camp fire and earnestly discussed 
the President's proposed action. How excited we became, 
The Emancipationists rejoiced. " The Lord be 
thanked ! We have a cause now. This cruel war won't last 
long. The chains are broken and the captive goes free." 
But, cries another, "The Union, the Union as it was! 
An abolition war will produce confusion and disaster. 
Mr. Lincoln is breaking every pledge. We will lose the 
border States, and the army will be divided against 
itself." "I will never fight to free the slaves," exclaims 
one yet more radical. "I didn't come here for that. If 
they start an abolition raid E am going home." But 
many didn't care. They said : " Anything for victor}' ! 
Slaves and cotton strengthen the enemy. Set them free 
if 3"0U can. We join hands with Ben. Butler, and gladly 
seize the contrabands of war." (Cheers.) 

When the war measure was promulgated and went into 
effect in January, 1863, a quarter of a century ago, some 
officers actually resigned in anger. Others fostered and 
uttered open treason against commanding General and 
President, and were punished. " But the armies West and 
East soon came into line with Mr. Lincoln's thought and 
action. To-day those opponents of freedom wonder how 
they ever could have thought and reasoned as they did in 
December, 1862. To-day the whole thinking nation is 
glad that there are no longer any slaves on our soil. 
(Cheers.) 

Two years after the issue of the orders of Abraham 
Lincoln, promulgating the glorious news, I was at the 
West and South under Gen. Sherman. With the troops, 
the first week in January, 1865, we passed over from 
Savannah to Beaufort, S. C. There, by invitation, some 
of us visited the first Sabbath School for colored children 
that I had seen. Being caded on for some remarks, I 
casually asked if any little black boy present could tell 
me who was the Saviour of the world. One little fellow 
shot up his hand and said, "Yes, sah, I ken ! I ken !" 

"Well, what was his name?" "Abum Lincoln, sah, 



Abum Lincoln." (Loud applause.) And was he not a 
saviour to those who had been enslaved? Was he not the 
embodiment of a nation's purpose and will, a nation 
whom the Lord himself was leading through deep waters 
and contrary currents? How quickly the poor and the 
lowly realized the tender pulsations of his good heart. 
In the same 1863, before s>oing to join Gen. Thomas at 
Chattanooga, I had the privilege of a lengthy interview 
with the President. Before that my heart was replete 
with a feeling of loyal respect, but after that visit I loved 
him as a son might love a father. (Applause.) If he is 
now permitted to watch over his emancipated and their 
children and children's children, if he sees the wonderful 
progress in knowledge and in the acquirement of property 
which they have already secured, he must be glad ; 
but it seems as if I could see his forehead wrinkle and the 
furrows in his face deepen and the sight of his deep-set 
eyes looking far away into the future where he is swoop- 
ing up their troubles into his bosom, and wondering what 
the end will be. The ballot, the school, the college, 
the university, all these are theirs. What lack they yet? 
(Cheers.) 

My conviction is ever the same. It is this action 
that the black men and the white men need, namely, to 
draw near to God, as Abraham Lincoln did after the 
death of his little son, as he did again after the greatest 
battle of the war. What good friends men become when 
they really draw near to and love the Heavenly Father ! 
Race hatred and every other animosity give way under the 
great heat of such love. Mr. Lincoln, while living and 
acting his part, groaned in pain over divisions and 
hatreds. Gen. Grant, after the rebellion, in inspired 
utterance, said: " Let us have peace." So now, dear 
friends, in the remembrance of past years, and in the 
light of this new year, with power already garnered to the 
side of the right, to the side of purity, of impartial cit- 
izenship, need we not resolve to be moderate and kind in 
the exercise of that power? So it appears to me that 
Abraham Lincoln, whom you honor to-night, would say, 
if he could stand before us, " Let a warm heart and a 
forgiving spirit pervade the soul of every man and re- 
strain his hasty will." (Cheers.) Put guarantees 
against all frauds and oppressions as a matter of course, 
but neglect not so much as you do the most powerful of 
all remedial agencies, namely, the God love in the heart, 
and the genuine human love in the conduct. Your 
ene mies have doubtless exercised themselves in all the 
hindrances that spring from educational advantages, 
prejudice and intrigue. Can you not show them a better 
way? 

The serpent beguiles, hisses and poisons. The wasp 
gives an angry sting ; the bsast, half tamed, breaks and 
crushes the arm of his friendly keeper. But God-like 
men do not so ; they, in partnership with Christ, subdue 
themselves. They overcome evil with good. (Loud and 
continued applause.) — TV. Y. Mail and Express. 



The whole group of Samoa Islands is not worth the 
price of one American life, and I think Germany is the 
last country or foreign power that we could, without 
losing dignity, stoop to enter into a war with. A great 
portion of our population is German, or of that descent. 
It would be chimerical to declare war. We can arbitrate 
the matter. — Hon. W. D. Washburn, Senator-elect, from 
Minnesota. 



